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encourage self-direction, specifically the closeness of supervision, the routinization of the work, and the complexity of tasks. The investigators found that these conditions "are related to effective intellectual functioning and an open, flexible orientation to others, while those that constrain opportunities for self-direction or subject the worker to pressures or uncertainties are related to ineffective functioning, unfavorable self-conceptions, and a rigid social orientation." Unfortunately for the purposes of this review, the researchers have not yet completed their study of the relationship between self-direction and women's parenting values or behaviors with their children, nor have they determined the effects of these maternal work conditions on the children themselves, although such efforts are under way.
Nevertheless, the study by Miller et al. appears to be the first to identify specific job characteristics affecting the psychological development of women. As is seen below, the work represents an extension of a series of investigations previously carried out with samples of males.
Studies of the Effects of the Father's Occupation on Family Life
The first investigator to make a major breakthrough in research on the effect father's job has on family life was Kohn in his now classic work, Class and Conformity (1969). Kohn hypothesized that the structure and content of activities in the father's job shaped his value orientations in other aspects of his life, including child rearing. To be sure, Kohn was not the first to propose that what adults did at work could be related to how they brought up their children. Years earlier, Aberle and Naegele (1952) had suggested that middle-class fathers encourage behaviors in their sons that would enable them to hold middle-class occupations. Later, McKinley (1964:129) postulated that "within a particular social class or general occupational stratum, those individuals who enjoy great autonomy in their work will tend to show less hostility in their families and toward their children in the socialization process." Interviews with sons about their fathers revealed that lower-class fathers reportedly disciplined and punished more severely than their counterparts with middle-class occupations.
McKinley argued for a "frustration-aggression" linkage whereby fathers, frustrated by low levels of job satisfaction and work autonomy, act punitively toward their young sons. Kohn followed up on these themes in a series of studies of middle-class and working-class men and their child-rearing values. First, he showed that working-class men, whose
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